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FROM IHE EDITOR 





It's new} 

What's new? 

N A N E HEADQUARTERS 

Where? 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Really? 

Yes, really. See inside of back cover for further details. 


In the last issue of the Journal we told you that Bruce Gardner had 
agreed to serve as Research Editor. His first article since taking 
over this assignment appears on page 17. Dr. Gardner invites readers 
to submit material for publication in the research section of the 
Journal. Brief articles describing original research in the field 

of nursery education, as well as articles about research previously 
published, will be accepted. Manuscripts should be submitted to: 


De Bruce Gardner, 307 Morrill Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


News for the Journal concerning affiliates should be mailed to Katherine 
Read, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. We hope affiliate news 
will become a regular feature of the Journal so do send material. 


Your attention is called to changes in the Executive Board of the 
National Association for Nursery Education. New members include 
Dorothy Lane, Treasurer, Edith Me Dowley, Edna Mohr, Eveline Omwake, 
Hope Eagle, Flo Gould and June Patterson. Glen Hawkes a member of 

the Board, was appointed to fill the vacancy of Vice-President in 
charge of Committees created by the resignation of Catherine Landreth. 


The picture on the cover was submitted by Ruth Newland, Director of 
the China Lake Nursery School, California, and was taken by photo- 
grapher John W. French. Freddie Smith, two and a half years of age, 
is enjoying the experience of playing an autoharp. 








FROM THE PRESIDENT 





February 1958 


"Old" and "New" The NANE membership, I am sure, joins me in thanking 
Board Members officers and Board members whose terms expired January 1. 

Aladine Shomaker, the Southside Day Nursery in St. Louis, 
who served two years as our first Treasurer, deserves a special thanks for 
her untiring efforts in behalf of our Association. It was no easy task to 
grapple with treasury problems arising in this first year of operation 
during which local, state and regional groups affiliated with NANE and 
during which we changed our fiscal year. 


Your Officers and Board members look forward to an 
active year furthering the purpose of our Association as stated in the 
Constitution: 


"the purpose of this association shall be to provide a medium for 
the advancement and encouragement of the purposes of nursery 
education through meetings, publications, and like means of 
endeavor, and to provide a means whereby those who are interested 
in nursery education can, as an organized group, cooperate with 
other agencies concerned with the education and well-being of 
young children." 


Get acquainted with Board members in your area, 
Taik with or write to anyone on the Board. We want to hear what you have 
to say. We want and need your support and heip in furthering nursery 
education. There is much to be done in this crucial year ahead of us. 


+ % % * % 


The Distribution Our Distribution Center at the University of Rhode 
Center Island in Kingston doubled its mailing of publications 
in the last two-year period. Congratulations to 
Russell Smart and Mrs. Helen Carpenter. Our new membership flyer is now 
available and some new publications will soon be ready. 


* % % % + 


ACEI=NANE Are you near St. Louis, San Francisco or Cleveland? 
at AASA If so, you will want to plan and invite others to attend 
Conferences the luncheon meetings planned for each of the three 


regional American Association of School Administrators 
Conferences. ACEI and NANE cooperate yearly in sponsoring these luncheons. 
The purpose of this endeavor is to exchange information about young 
children with school administrators. This year the programs will be 
concerned with what is happening to young children of working mothers. 
School administrators are concerned about the impact of the growing number 
of mothers who work. This topic is particularly appropriate in the light 
of reports as presented by the President's National Manpower Committee on 
Woman Power published this spring. 


The tnree luncheons are scheduled as follows: 


St. Louis 


February 2), Monday, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
NANE Co-Chairman: Evangeline Howlette 
NANE Representative: Aladine Shomaker 


Ty 








San Francisco 


March 20, Monday, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
NANE Co-Chairman: Theresa Mahler 
NANE Representative: Edith Dowley 


Cleveland 


March 31, Monday, Cleveland Hotel 
NANE Co-Chairman: Mary Thoman 
NANE Representative: Flo Gould 


You may want to ask the superintendent of schools in 
your community to reserve this time on his convention schedule and plan 
to attend yourself. Write to ACEI Headquarters (1200 - 15th St., Washington 
5, Do Ce) for tickets in advance. They will be sold, also, at the 
registration desk during tne AASA conventions. 


% * % % % 


Representatives to 


National Organizations The U.S. Office of Education 


Judith Cauman (Former Board member) represented 
NANE this fall in Washington at the continuing series of meetings called by 
the U.S. Office of Education for national organizations especially concerned 
with young children. 


The National Safety Council 


Viola Theman (former Board member) represented 
NANE at the National Safety Congress and Exposition this fall in Chicago. 
The National Safety Council developed cooperatively a list of needs in 
safety education among elementary school children and sought to develop 


projects to help organizations discharge their own safety education 
responsibilities. 


The National Conference for Cooperation 
In Health Education 


James Hymes, former NANE President, will 


represent us at the yearly conference to be held in Washington in late 
January. . 







































AFFILIATED GROUPS 
January 1958 


Baltimore Association for Pre-School Education 
Berger County-New Jersey Association 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 
California Association for Nursery Education 


Capitol District Chapter 
| New York State Association for Nursery Education 


Central Chapter-New Jersey Association Nursery Education 
Early Childhood Education Council of Ne Ye Ce 
kansas Pre-School Association 
Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools 
Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 
p~ Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 


Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 





New England Association for Nursery Education 
New York State Association for Nursery Education 
___.._™—Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative Schools 
Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 
| Pnoenix College Child Study Club 
Pre-School Association of Metropolitan Detroit 
| [Pre-School Education Council Greater Cincinnati 
| Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education 
Rhode Island Association for Nursery Education 
Rochester Chapter-Association for Nursery Education 
St. Louis Nursery Education Council 
The South Fairfield Association for Nursery Education 
Syracuse Chapter-N. Y. State Assoc. for Nursery Education 


Western Mass. Branch of New England Assoc. for Ne. Ee. 
(Formerly Connecticut Valley Branch) 


Worcester Area Association for Nursery Education 





NURSERY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AS THE CORE 
OF 
A HOSPITAL PROGRAM FOR TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN 
Emma N. Plank 
Cleveland City Hospital 
and 
Western Reserve University, School of Medicine 


During the last decade nursery school teachers have been called 
upon to work in children's hospitals. This Journal has recently 
carried an excellent article about this development. We at Cleveland 
City Hospital had the special challenge to establish a service for ' 
young children hospitalized for long periods of time while recuperate 
ing from tuberculosis. They had little support from their parents, 
many of whom were hospitalized themselves, 

In planning for this unit of 15 youngsters from 5 months to 5 
years, we were aware of the observations of A. Freud, Spitz, Bowlby 
and Robertson, on the effect of separation on young children. We 
tried not only to make up for the lack of continuous care by the 
mother, but also to counteract the additional threat which comes 
through hospital procedures. We had to heip the children from passive 
mourning back to activity. 

The following picture story gives an account of what we are 
doing. We are a teaching hospital of Western Reserve University 
Medical School, therefore our work is also used in the training of 
medical students and nurses and for teaching in the Department of 
Pediatrics. The photographs were taken by Wilma Rice, the nursery 
school teacher, and by Patricia Caughey, a medical student. 





Most children who have to stay in 
isolation upon admission for 
tuberculosis are as desperate as 
this little girl. 





? 


But when they get 
transferred to our 
Children's Center, 
things start to 
brighten up. 








A two-year-old suffering 
from T.B. Meningitis. 


Trust in adults often has to be re-established before new growth can start. 


















These are 
typical 
nursery school 
activities-- 
The children 
are vividly 
responsive and 
absorbed-- 

The best 
therapy against 
hospitalism. 









Though T.B. Meningitis and 
Cerebral Palsy are a bad 
combination for a four- 
year-old, good opportunities 
for play can be a real 
challenge for growth. 


FROM IHE LEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 





SCIENCE FOR FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


Betty Lou English and Alberta Raynes 
Fieldston Lower School, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


The first snowfall is always a very exciting event for my pre-school 
class. Even after an hour of tumbling in the snow, sledding and building 
snowmen, some of the boys and girls can't bring themselves to leave all 
that wonderful white world outside; they bring handfuls of snow indoors 
with them. Some of the more sophisticated members of the group anticipate 
what will happen to the snow, and can answer the other children's questions: 
"where did the water come from? What made the snow melt?" The discussion 
that follows shows how their interest in the weather, and especially in 
the effects of temperature change, have been stimulated. 


They wonder what would happen if we put the water outside again. One 
child suggests, "If it's as cold outdoors as it is in our refrigerator 
freezer then the water will get to be like an ice cube." So back outdoors 
goes the melted snow to see if the weather really is that cold. Later we 
experiment with jello, putting the liquid form outside to see if it will 
set--to test again whether it is as cold outdoors on a wintry day as it is 
in the refrigerator. 


Five-year-olds come to school with already well-developed curiosity 
about the world immediately surrounding them, and how its forces work. If 
a teacher helps them to organize their efforts at investigation they can 
learn a great deal about their world and can develop considerable under- 
standing of how physical forces can be controlled. A child can gain this 
best by exploring his own interests as they are awakened by his own observa- 
tion of natural cause and effect. 


Changes brought about by temperature are among the first of these effects 
to rouse their curiosity. Having learned something about how the form of 
matter is changed by extreme cold, they want to find out about the effects 
of extreme heat. Cooking provides an interesting demonstration of these. 

When they bake cupcakes, for example, the children can observe the changes 
in appearance, consistency and taste of the batter after it has been baked 
in the hot oven. Cooking has in fact an important place in the pre-school 
curriculum. It affords opportunities to gather ingredients as prescribed 

by the "directions", as the children call the recipe, to measure and combine 
ingredients, to enjoy together the food that we have cooked. 


With the first mild day in March, the children herald the coming of 
spring and search the slowly softening earth for signs of new life. "What 
makes the plants grow?" “Where do seeds come from?" "Are the root and the 
stem inside the seed?" "What else is inside?" We open a seed to look. Is 
there enough food inside the seed to help a plant grow without its getting 
food from the earth? We plant some seeds in a thin layer of moist sawdust. 
We can watch the root go down and the stem come up. We can see how big the 
plant can grow until all its seed food is used up. The bean seeds that we 
sow in the window box grow into strong plants and really do bear beans 
which are harvested, washed, cooked, and eaten. "They taste much better 
than the beans you buy in the store." "Did the beans in the store grow on 
plants like ours?" 
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Any activity may provide the incentive for children to explore a new 
field of knowledge. One day, for example, a group of children in my pre- 
school class constructed a completely enclosed blockbuilding. Removing 
one block from a wall, one of the builders peered inside and commented on 
the "dark", How could we make it light inside the building without taking 
down the roof, or one of the walls? The need was immediate and could be 
met quickly and simply with the introduction of a trouble light on a long 
cord, but the questions about what makes the light work suggested that the 
children were ready to experiment with a simple electrical circuit. With 
the help of the science teacher, we collected ideas and materials to bring 
to the group. Our first circuit consisted of a dry cell and a small light. 
Soon the children wanted a way to turn the light on and off without dis- 
connecting the terminals; a switch was incorporated. But because this was 
an enclosed switch, the children couldn't see the circuit being closed and 
opened. The science teacher suggested an open switch (on the principle of 
a telegraph key) which the children could make themselves, With a block of 
wood, some metal strips, nails and screws, a child constructed the switch 
at the workbench, using tools and techniques with which he was already 
familiar. An experience of this nature, where one child can produce some- 
thing for group use and benefit, is especially meaningful to the particular 
child involved and to the group as a whole....a fine learning for all, in 
selfless, cooperative, community living. Having mastered the principle of 
the electrical circuit, the children wanted to apply it to other appliances 
--a buzzer, and later an electro-magnet, this interest growing out of long 
experimentation with magnets of different sizes, shapes, and strength. The 
magnets as well as some iron filings were brought to the group by the 
science teacher who taught the children the "pulling game" (matching 
positive to negative poles) and encouraged them to discover what materials 
are attracted by the magnets and which are not. 


Having exploited their magnetic qualities, the children began to 
improvise, using magnets of various sizes as weights. The science teacher 
picked up this interest and introduced a set of real weights. She showed 
the children how weights are used in machines by constructing a simple 
elevator with two paper cups, one at either end of a length of cotton tape, 
the tape slung over a horizontal arm. The children moved the "elevator cars" 
up and down by adding, or removing weights from the cups. 


One of the children brought a chameleon to school for a protracted 
stay. We talked about making a comfortable home for "Animal" to live in. 
On her next visit to the group, the science teacher brought information about 
the natural habitat of chameleons, their diet, and their peculiar ability 
to change color. We planned a trip to the woods to collect the things on 
our list to make a home for the chameleon. Some children looked for rocks, 
some for moss, some for twigs, sticks and bark. Returning to the classroon, 
the children arranged their finds in a large glass container. Now the 
chameleon could move into his new home. Each day when we went outdoors we 
looked for worms, flies and insects to feed "Animal", This experience in 
providing and caring for the chameleon had many positive values for the 
children but lacked one important factor--it was not practical to release 
"Animal" from his enclosure and to give the children the opportunity to handle 
Bim because of his delicacy. 


Accordingly, when we were offered the opportunity of contributing to the 
care of four chicks and a gosling which had been given to the school, we under- 
took the responsibility of taking them outdoors for a short period each day. 
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Now the children could have greater freedom in holding the animals, and 
gravely approached the task of learning how to handle them without hurting 
or frightening them. They became interested in the rapid change and growth 
of the chickens and wanted to know more about this and about the hatching 

of eggs. Ona trip to the farm at the Bronx Zoo, the children were able 

to observe chickens and geese at various stages of development--some younger, 
some older than ours at school. They also saw the eggs in the incubator 

and found how long it would take for them to hatch. 


In all these projects the initial interest came from the children. 
The teachers attempted to stimulate and extend this interest through the 
introduction of new materials which were related to ideas and materials 
already familiar to the children. It was our intent to satisfy their needs 
at this level of development, and to encourage their attitude of inquiry 
in ways which would lead them to the next step in their growth. 


1h . 








PARENTS MAY BE "EXPERTS" TOO 


Pauline B. Reulein, Preschool Education Specialist and Director 
of the Toledo Preschool Center, Family Life Education Program 
of the Toledo Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


What parents can contribute to the field of nursery school education 
beyond providing the children for the school is a resource that barely 
has been tapped. 


It is a rewarding experience to discover the potential of parents in 
the nursery school setting. An outstanding example is that of how surgery 
for one small boy has helped thousands of young children, their parents, 
surgeons and hospitals in our community. 


Four-year-old Paul was faced with a hernia operation. His parents, 
intelligent and thoughtful people, feel it is important to be honest with 
their children and that good preparation for the unfamiliar enables 
their children to take such experiences in stride. Paul's mother, a 
registered nurse, has an unusual understanding not only of the anxieties 
many children have in the hospital, but also the hospital procedures 
necessary for surgical preparation. And so Paul's parents carefully 
worked out a plan of play-acting "Paul's operation". Through this dramatic 
play, they not only told Paul what was going to happen in admittance 
procedure, the blood test, the ether mask, and the trip to surgery, but 
actually provided the opportraity for him to go through the motions of 
these procedures. The surgery took place as scheduled, and young Paul was 
a model patient. 


Paul'ts teachers in his nursery school were so impressed with the 
comparative ease with which Paul and his family went through this experience 
that they asked his mother if she would be willing to share her knowledge 
with other parents in the group. She did this at the next study group 
meeting. The mothers were appreciative and asked if some plan might be 
evolved whereby this information could be given to all parents in the 
community. 


The result was that Paul's Mother wrote the story. Another mother 
with artistic ability illustrated the story with line drawings. And thus 
the bulletin, "Your Child's Operation" was published by the Family Life 
Education Program of the Toledo Public Schools arid approved by The Toledo 
Hospital Council and The Academy of Medicine’of Toledo and Lucas County. 


Before the first printing of one thousand copies, Paul's Mother was 
asked to present her story on an Academy of Medicine T.V. program, appearing 
with the nursery school teacher, a leading physician, and the Executive 
Secretary of the Academy of Medicine. The response of the television 
audience, including people in surrounding communities, was gratifying. 


Toledo hospitals gave this bulletin free of charge to parents of 
children scheduled for surgery. Many pediatricians also distributed it, 
and parents gave it to neighbors and friends. Soon the first copies were 


exhausted and the second printing of five thousand was on order and is now 
depleted. 


2S. 


This story began four years ago and is still very much alive. Recently 
one of the largest hospitals reported to the Academy of Medicine that with 
a change of personnel during the past year, distribution of the bulletin 
was unintentionally discontinued. The hospital staff began to question why 
they suddenly were having more difficulty with their young surgical patients. 
Quickly they resumed the policy of distributing the booklet to parents of 
incoming patients, and a marked improvement re-appeared. 


One can never know how many people have been helped by the sharing of 
this experience. And yet Paul's surgery so easily could have been of 
interest as just an illustration of the thoughtful guidance of successful 
parents, and then have been forgotten. 


Admittedly this is a dramatic story. Yet we have seen many others. 


One father who is a peditrician came to the nursery school one morning 
with his doctor's bag and white coat. After spending an hour with the 
children as an interested observer and giving them time to become acquainted, 
he put on his white coat, opened his bag of instruments, and permitted the 
children to listen to the stethoscope, "shine the little light", and investi- 
gate other mysteries of his bag. The children were fascinated, asked many 
questions, and reluctantly said "goodbye" when he left after a two-hour 
visit. Can there be any question about the different feeling these 
children may have for the doctor who must administer the dreaded shot or 
in some other way make an unpleasant experience for the child in his office? 


Another father who enjoyed playing his violin for his own amusement 
accepted our invitation to bring his violin to the group. He did not profess 
to be a musician but knew the kinds of songs children like and he understood 
and accepted the children's curiosity about anything new. He willingly let 
them experiment with the instrument, and played familiar songs as long as 
they were interested. A revealing comment was thai of a four year old who 
said, "Now play the other side", 


Quite a different kind of contribution is that of a mother who has been 
an active participant in the parents! group. Her vital interest led her to 
volunteer to spend a morning a week in the observation booth with university 
students during their orientation period. This not only helped them to know 
"what to look for" but also gave them another opportunity to glimpse a 
parent's point of view. 


A speech therapist who formerly had a child in the preschool readily 
comes in to observe any child whose speech we may question. After analyzing 
the difficulty, she has a conference with the parents to help them determine 
whether or not there is need for concern. 


All of these illustrations confirm our strong feeling that parents do 
have a great deal to contribute to the fields of nursery school education, 
child development, and family life education. As nursery school teachers 
we have a real opportunity and responsibility to discover and utilize this 
comparatively unexplored resource. 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 


De. Bruce Gardner 


RESEARCH ON ADJUSTMENT TO NURSERY SCHOOL 


How do you tell when a child is ready for a nursery school program? 
Most nursery school teachers have probably pondered the question; perhaps 
some have some pretty good answers. Is there a right answer? Or is it 
simply that it all depends on the child? 


One answer was given recently by Kenneth Soddy (10), who says that 
there is a threshold of development below which it is not reasonable to 
expect a child to adapt to school. He lists the three aspects of devel- 
opment required: (1) the ability to tolerate not being the sole center of 
love in the family, (2) ability to transfer part of his dependent relation- 
ship onto other adults, and (3) ability to give as well as take in his 
contemporary child society. Soddy points out that we are beginning to 
recognize a need to study factors that make for adjustment, or which 
disturb children in accepting the duties that society thrusts upon them. 


Reviewing literature on adjustment to nursery school proves to be a 
somewhat frustrating task. One comes to the general conclusion that there 
is no highly organized, well integrated body of factual material on how, 
why, or under what conditions children make a good adjustment. This is 
unfortunate, since the practical problem of admitting or not admitting 
children into specific programs is with us every day. It is usually 
necessary to formulate some kind of policy about the kinds of children 
who will be admitted, but it is probably true that in most cases the 
policy is dictated more by practical considerations than by the results 
of research. 


Most of the available studies do not bear directly on the problem of 
adjustment to nursery school, but on the role of a variety of factors in 
determining the kind and quality of nursery school behavior. Hattwick (3) 
started with the assumption that home environment is basic to nursery 
school behavior. She collected data on 35 different types of behavior 
observed in 335 preschool children. Ratings were also made of the 
children's homes, in such a way that the effects of parental over-attentive- 
ness, parental irresponsibility, general home adjustment, and sharing of 
activities between parents and children could be determined. 


The children of over-attentive mothers were described as more infantile 
in their reactions, tending to waste time at routines, ask unnecessary help, 
cry easily, leave tasks incomplete, dawdle, resist at rest, be hard to 
reason with, have temper outbursts, and suck their thumbs. They also 
showed more tendency to withdraw rather than to be aggressive, and they 
seemed to lack emotional control. 


Children of irresponsible mothers tended to seek attention by showing 
off, seek priase, ask for unnecessary help, tell fanciful stories as real, 
suck their thumbs, have nervous habits, grumble, cry easily, and have 
temper outbursts. Their behavior was, in general, attributed to their 
efforts to gain attention and security. 
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Children from happy homes were less negativisitic than those from 
tense, unhappy homes. They also showed less jealousy, fear, grumbling, 
nervousness, and sulking. Tension at home was related to both aggress-~ 
iveness and withdrawn behavior at nursery school. 


Sharing of work and play experiences at home was related to better 
work habits of children, better understanding of property rights, more 
cooperation and better relations with other children. 


It should be pointed out that the relationships observed by Hattwick 
were not pronounced, and not sufficiently strong in any category to justify 
prediction of a certain type of behavior on the basis of a certain known 
type of home condition. 


Obviously, there are many factors, some not measured and some perhaps 
not measurable with currently available tools, which contaminate the 
effects of such variables as "over-attentiveness" and "a well-ad justed 
home". Some workers have long argued that it is not the tangible, obvious, 
or concrete elements of a child's situation, such as health, socio-economic 
status, education of parents, etc., which determine his adjustment, but 
more subtle elements of attitudes and feelings on the part of parents. 


Read's (8) study of parental attitudes and child behavior is inter- 
esting in this connection. Using questionnaires devised by Stogdill and 
Goddard, she measured the attitudes of 32 parents toward parental control 
and toward child behavior. Twenty children of these parents were rated 
for nursery school behavior by a group of teachers, using the Read-Conrad 
Abbreviated Inventory for Nursery School Children. Parent attitude toward 
child behavior was not found to be significantly related to actual child 
behavior. However, parental approval of freedom was associated with 
desirable behavior, while parental approval of strict control was associated 
with less favorable behavior. Parents of children with the best behavior 
ratings were consistently more liberal in their responses to both question- 
naires than parents of children with least favorable ratings. 


In her discussion, Read pointed up a research need which still seems 
to be with us. We need to know more about the effects of discrepancies 
between what parents believe, or how they feel about child rearing, and 
what they actually practice. This question seems to loom larger as more 
parents read more widely from the ever-increasing supply of advice on 
child-rearing practices. We might add a further point: we need to know 
more about the possible discrepancies between parents! and children's views 
of family behavior, and the effects of such discrepancies on children's 
adjustments. 


In one sense the problem of a child's initial reaction to nursery school 
is basically a matter of adapting to a new and strange situation. Shirley (9) 
studied the matter of adjusting to new situations, and found that a child's 
level of adjustment was dependent on the security, confidence, and affection 


given him by his parents. A statement from her summary is indicative of her 
general conclusion: 


A secure and wholesomely loved child goes forth to meet a new 
experience in a spirit of adventure, and comes out triumphant 

in his encounter with new places, new materials, and new friends, 
old and young. A child that is over-sheltered or under-~loved 
goes forth from him with misgivings and doubts, and gives an 
impression of inadequacy and immaturity in his encounter with 
new experiences that makes him unwelcome either in the society 
of adults or children. (p. 217) 
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A study by Heathers () of the adjustment of two-year-olds on trips 
from home to nursery school is somewhat related. His findings suggested 
that family sociability and harmony, and maternal warmth were related to 
adjustment during the trip. The findings were not highly significant from 
a statistical point of view, however. Maternal overprotectiveness, 
interestingly enough, was not found to be related to the child's adjustment, 
even though the child was separated from his mother during the trip. 


Arsenian (1) also studied the problem of adjustment to strange situations 
for which she developed a scale to indicate level of security or insecurity. 
She used an unfamiliar room as the situation. She found that the behavior 
of all her subjects showed an initial decrease in the security level during 
a series of five-minute sessions in the room. As the sessions continued 
there was a gradual increase in the security level. Those who adapted 
best, that is became secure most rapidly, were children who were generally 
more independent in a variety of nursery school situations. 


Arsenian used an interesting experimental design which involved 
dividing the subjects into four groups: (1) those who entered the room 
alone, fo) those who were accompanied by their mothers, (3) those who 
started the series alone but were accompanied by their mothers on later 
trials, and (4) those who started the series with their mothers but entered 
alone on later trials. Subjects were 2) children from the nursery of a 
state refromatory for women, ages 11.2 months. They were brought into the 
unfamiliar room on alternate days, for eleven sessions. 


A variety of reactions was observed among the children but, in general, 
those without their mothers showed consistently less security, as would be 
predicted. Those whose mothers accompanied them on later trials did not 
achieve a high security level. Children who were accompanied by their 
mothers at first, but not in later sessions, showed a great decrease in 
security level at the time the mothers stopped coming in. In her conclusions, 
the author stressed the factors of familiarity with the situation and feeling 
of power in the situation as crucial elements for security. 


Unfortunately this study, while well designed in many respects, had an 
inadequate, unequal, and diminishing number of subjects in the four groups 
as it progressed. Also, there might be some question of the theoretical 
constructs used by Arsenian, especially as to what constitutes insecure 
behavior. For example, she stated, ", « enegatively adaptive or emotional 
behavior will indicate insecurity." (p. 225) Evidently she equated insecurity 
with any state of excess tension. 


We are not only lacking in factual information on children's ability to 
adapt to nursery school, but we may not be in complete agreement as to what 
constitutes good adjustment for a child in a preschool program. Some inter- 
esting theoretical questions arise: Is there some over-all, general criterion 
of good adjustment which should apply to children of both sexes, from all 
levels of socio-economic status, for all ages from two to five, for both 
morning and afternoon, and for all days of the week? Are nursery school 
teachers in agreement as to which children are making good, and which poor, 
adjustments? And if we do agree on some definition of good adjustment, are 
we assured that the child who most nearly approaches that criterion is any 
better off, now or in the future, in relation to the other demands his 
society places on him? 
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Needless to say, this is not a simple area in which to do research. 
Questions such as those raised above are difficult to pin down with 
sufficient clarity to enable us to use the answers in making laboratory 
studies. True, an experienced teacher can look back over her records on 
a child after he has been with her for a time, and she can make some valid 
and important statements about the quality of his adjustment to her group. 
Perhaps other teachers would agree with her on the basic points of her 
evaluation. Possibly she can even point to certain conditions or events 
in the child's life which have affected his adjustment in one way or 
another. But, unfortunately for research workers, a certain condition or 
event doesn't have the same effect on the adjustment of all children. 

This partially explains why it is safer to look back over a child's adjust- 
ment and account for it than it is to look ahead at the child just entering 
and try to predict his future adjustment. Nevertheless, that is exactly 
what we would like to be able to do. We would like to know enough about 
the different factors affecting a child's adaptation to his first major 
group experience outside the home to be able to predict the kind and 
quality of adjustment he will make to it. 


McFarland (7) recently reviewed two important studies of the relation- 
ship between nursery school behavior and the nature of certain home and 
family conditions. The details of these two studies need not be recounted 
here, but there are certain aspects of each which are pertinent to the 
present discussion. 


The first of these studies, by Baldwin (2), was concerned primarily 
with the effects of three home conditions, designated as warmth, indulgence, 
and democracy, on the behavior of nursery school children. He rated a group 
of parents with the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales for each of these 
conditions, and compared the results with ratings of the children's behavior 
in nursery school. After making an intensive statistical analysis of the 
ratings, he found that the three variables were all important, and that the 
factor of democracy was especially significant in relation to children's 
behavior. Democracy at home was associated with active, outgoing, likable, 
constructive and intellectually curious children. Indulgence was found 
to have the opposite effects, being associated with lower activity level 
and less skill. 


But democracy did not operate as an isolated variable; democratic 
parents tended to be emotionally warmer, and also were found to be of a 
higher intellectual level. For these reasons it was not possible to con- 
clude tnat democracy was the only factor accounting for observed differences 
in children's behavior. 


Still, to the extent that such things as high activity leve], outgoing 
social behavior, popularity with other children and adults, and an uninhibit 
approach to the equipment and materials constitute a good adjustment to 
nursery school, it might be argued that Baldwin's democratically raised 
children made the best kind of adjustment. 


The other study reviewed by McFarland was done by Highberger (5), who 
apparently had this same idea of adjustment in mind when she defined it as 
", « othe capacity to explore freely the nursery school environment of 
people and things." (p. 50) 
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Although she too was concerned with the effects. of home environment 
on nursery school behavior, she wanted to measure the child's initial 
adjustment during the beginning phase of his nursery experience. Accord- 
ingly she developed a rating scale, with the help of other experts in 
child development, which consisted of 50 brief descriptions of behavior 
observable in nursery school children. A scoring system was worked out, 
based on whether a child did each of the things described frequently, 
fairly often, or seldom. 


She then used the scale to rate the children in two special nursery 
school groups, on the basis of observations of the children between the 
fifth and fifteenth days after entrance. She found her scale to be fairly 
reliable. Furthermore, when at six weeks she had her teachers rank the 
children in order of their adjustment, she found that the scores on the 
Early Adjustment to school scale, completed earlier, correlated signifi- 
cantly with the teacher ratings. 


Interestingly, Highberger went on to see if her ratings of adjustment 
were associated with parent behavior. She also used the Fels Parent 
Behavior Scales, but came out with essentially negative results. Although 
children's adjustment was not significantly related to parent behavior 
(direction of criticism, acceptance, affectionateness, and democracy with 
the variables measured), she was not willing to reject the conclusion of 
earlier research that parent behavior is an important determiner of 
children's nursery school adjustment. 


Highberger's study should, however, serve as an example of the complex- 
ity of this general research problem, the difficulties encountered in 
attempting to measure adjustment, and the dangers of drawing hasty conclu- 
sions about the role of this or that variable in determining a child's 
reaction to nursery school. 


Hetzer (5), in a more recent study on the child's initial adjustment 
to nursery school, wanted to know if the Highberger scale could be applied 
in a more nearly typical college laboratory nursery school. Highberger 
had organized two special groups of children specifically for the purpose 
of her study, with all children entering at the same time. Hetzer wanted 
to find out if Highberger's Early Adjustment to School Scale could be used 
profitably in the study of new children individually entering an on-going 
program. Her subjects were 16 children, ages 32 to 60 months at time of 
entrance (Highberger's 38 children were aged to 3, months). Hetzer 
had two observers make diary records of each child's behavior at about 
the 8th week of school. On the basis of these diary records the Early 
Adjustment to School Scale was completed for-each child, insofar as the 
items of the scale were applicable to Hetzer's nursery school situation. 


She then had two professional persons in the field of early childhood 
education read the diary records and rank the children from high to low 
adjustment, using as the criterion of good adjustment the one provided by 
Hignberger, "... the capacity to explore freely the nursery school environ- 
ment of people and things." Upon correlating the two sets of data, she 
found a low positive correlation of .38 between judges! rankings and scores 
on the adjustment scale. Incidentally, she obtained only moderately good 
agreement between the two judges who ranked the children, with a correlation 
of .57. Furthermore, there was a low level of agreement between the two 
observers who computed independently the scores on the adjustment scale, 
That correlation was .21. 
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Another aspect of Hetzer's study involved analysis of the separate 
items on the Early Adjustment to School Scale. This she did by separating 
the subjects into two groups, those ranked high in adjustment by the 
judges and those ranked low, Then, taking each item separately and comparing 
the performance of the "well-adjusted" group with that of the "poorly-ad justed”" 
group, she was able to determine which items on the scale were most effective 
and which were least effective. Some sample items, modified to indicate the 
frequency with which they were observed, are presented here. 


I. Examples of items from the Early Adjustment to School Scale which were 
effective in describing the "well-adjusted" children: 


1. Seldom shows unprovoked aggression toward another child. 

2. Seldon is alone and not participating in any activity. 
e Seldom indicates that he wants physical contact with a teacher. 

8 Frequently takes the role of leader in an activity with another child. 
e Frequently smiles or laughs. 


II. Examples of some items which did not differentiate between the "well- 
adjusted" and "poorly-ad justed" groups: 


1. Does not want to shed his wraps at school. 
2. Asks an adult questions concerning what may happen in the future. 
p Cries for no apparent reason. 
e Asks questions or makes statements about what his mother or father 
is doing or what is happening at home, 
5. Stops his play and asks when his mother or father is coming for him. 


III. Examples of some items which discriminated negatively, that is, items 
which contribute to a high score on the Early Adjustment to School Scale, 
but which were more characteristic of the children in the "poorly-adjusted" 
group: 


1. Frequently prevents another child from taking equipment he is using. 
2. Frequently initiates social contact with teacher. 
e Seldom attempts to postpone an activity. 
- Fairly often spontaneously expresses affection verbally or physically 
to a teacher. 
5. Seldom asks to change from indoor to outdoor play, or from outdoor 
to indoor play. 


Hetzer emphasized that so far as her study is concerned no conclusions 
on the validity of any single item are warranted. Thus, it would be erroneous 
to assume that any one item from the above lists, or any combination of 
items, would provide a useful indicator of a child's adjustment. If anything 
Hetzer's study would suggest caution in the use of the adjustment scale. 
Her conclusions are not so much a criticism of the Highberger Scale r se, 
but are more a caution against use of the scale under conditions which vary 
at all from those described by Highberger. It is apparent that much research 
needs to be done on methods of assessing adjustment to nursery school. 


Returning to the criteria set up by Soddy (10), for adjustment to a 
nursery program, it is evident that the threshold of development required is 
far from a simple matter of chronological age. In fact, it seems safe to say 
that the achievement of the three abilities (i.e. to tolerate not being the 
sole center of love, to transfer part of his dependent relationship to other 
adults, and to give as well as take) occurs only in varying degrees in all 
human beings at all age levels. It is likely that we will centinue to work 
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with preschool children who have widely varying levels of these three 
abilities. ‘ 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Elizabeth Woods 


Patterns of Child Rearing 


This book reports a research designed to find out how mothers in 
America bring up their children, from birth through kindergarten age. 
It sets no standards. In the author's words, "This is a book of facts, 
not a book of advice. It tells how mothers do bring up their children, 
not how they should." It does, however, ascertain and present the effects 
on children of different kinds of attitudes toward and the handling of 
problems of weaning, feeding, toilet training, sex, disobédience, aggress- 
fon, and dependence. 


The mothers of 379 five year olds interviewed were carefully 
selected to insure that all typical family situations were represented; 
one-child families, families with two or several children, families of 
diverse socio-economic status, families of various educational and 
religious background. Only families were selected where both own 
mother and own father of the five year olds were living together. 


The grand-parents of some of the children came from overseas -= 
Britain, Ireland, Italy, and elsewhere -- but all parents were born in 
this country. The families all lived in two suburbs of a large metro- 
politan area of New England, and the 379 mothers interviewed each had a 
five year old in kindergarten. The fathers! occupations ranged from 
unskilled labor to top level professional or managerial positions. 


The account of the background and training of the ten women who 
interviewed these parents is impressive. So also is the care with which 
each explained why she was bringing a recording machine so she would be 
sure to have "an accurate record of the things you tell me", 


The interview schedules were carefully prepared. Some questions 
were quite broad, designed to ascertain the emotional warmth of the 
mothers as, "I am wondering if you could tell me a little about how you 
and Jane get along together: What sort of things do you enjoy with her?" 
Other questions were factual and specific as, "At what age did you begin 
weaning the child?" 


Since the personal adjustment of the mother is obviously of prime 
importance, seven factors of this adjustment were isolated in the analysis 
of the mothers! replies to questions. These were: permissiveness-strictness; 
general family adjustments; warmth of mother-child relationship; respon- 
sible child training orientation; aggressiveness and punitiveness; 
<1 aaa of husband; and orientation toward the child's physical well- 

einge 


The questions used to evaluate the mothers! personality traits and 
the replies recorded are of great interest. Complete lists of the 
questions used and descriptions of the rating scales for the interviews 
are given in the appendices, with accounts of the way reliability coefficients 
were computed. 





Limitations of space preciude adequate reporting of the fascinating 
interviews and any but the sketchiest account of the findings in the 
main areas of child rearing techniques used by these 379 mothers. We 
must content ourselves with a mere statement of the major findings in 
the areas of the parent techniques and attitudes studied. 


Feeding: Breast versus bottle feeding was investigated in an 
endeavor to determine if there is any basis for the claim that it has 

a definite influence on the child's personality. None was found. (Sixty 
percent of the children were not breast fed.) 


Where feeding problems were found in these five year olds it was 
positively related to (1) severe toilet training; (2) low permission 
for expressing aggressions toward parents; (3) ww he reaction to 
dependency; (i) high use of physical punishment; (5) low mother warmth 
toward child. 


Toilet eee There was clear evidence that the mother's level 
of sex anxiety, er strictness of attitude about sex", played some role 
in her early start of toilet training and her determination to "complete 
it as fast as possible". The least emotional upsets and difficulty 

occurred when the training was begun between the 5th and the 1th month. 


Bed wetting was found most frequently in children who had had too 
severe toilet training by mothers who lacked warmth for their children. 


Sex: The problem of training in this area is so emotionally charged 
in our culture, that even its investigation is made difficult. The 
interviews explore three aspects of the problem: immodesty, masturbation, 
and social sex play. The questions were designed to estimate how per- 
missive each mother was of the child's uninhibited speech or behavior and 
how much pressure or punishment she used to change him. 


The emotional changing of parents in this area is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that the mothers! observations were "so unreliable" that no 
attempt was made to estimate any quantitative aspect of behavior in this 
areae The authors point out one striking difference between parents! 
reports on problems of feeding, toileting, arid dependency, and that of 
sexe In the first three, they made clear to the child, if possible, 
just what they did and did not want him to do. In the case of sex behavior, 
they even avoided labels for sex organs or sex activity, relying chiefly 
on avoidance of stimulation. The authors comment that this may be an 
effective method for keeping the child's internal desire for sex stimula- 
tion at a minimum during his preadolescence. On the other hand, learning 
requires knowledge of the names of things, activities and events, and a 
good case can be made for frank naming and discussion if it can be done 
unemotionally and honestly, at the chila'ts level of comprehension. 


Negative Sanctions: The question of physical punishment for aggress- 
fons or other misdemeanors was explored very thoroughly. To spank or not 
to spank. The evidence clearly indicated that the result depended largely 
on the warmth of the parent's relationship with the child. If, for 
example, the father had a closer love relationship with the child than 
dia the mother, his spanking produced better results than did hers. With- 
out a warm, loving relationship, spanking produced undesirable results. 





This reviewer reluctantly refrains from a discussion of several 
very important chapters. One of these explores the development of 
conscience, and another, entitled, "The Sum and Substance", has 
challenging things to say in regard to personality development. Early 
experiences are very important. It has been shown that they even 
influence children's performance on intelligence tests, and that children 
who attend nursery schools show measurable “improvement from autumn to 
spring, while certain types of orphanages appear to retard intellectual 
deve lopment", 


This book is not easy reading, but it will richly reward any 
intelligent teacher or mother who will see it through. 


ee of Child Rearing, Robert R. sears, Eleanor E. Macoby and 
Harry Levin, Row, Peterson and Co., New York, 1957 
* + + t 


Baby and Child Care 


Dre Benjamin Spock has revised and added much important material 
to the book which has been a guide to thousands of parents since 195, 
and a best seller since its first printing, of which there have been 
fifty-eight. 


Not only is each of the chapters enriched by up to date findings 
of medical and psychological science, but the coverage now includes 
important new chapters on the three to six year old group, six to eleven 
year olds, and a rewarding chapter on schools, trouble with lessons, and child 
guidence. 


Dr. Spock's refreshing humility and sense of humor crops up again 
and again. On the very first page he says, "The most important thing I 
have to say is that you should not take too literally what is said in 
this book. Every child is different from every other." And again, 
"Don't be overawed by what the experts say." 


In a section headed "We've been through a big transition", Dr. 
Spock discusses the changes "in strictness in child rearing which char- 
acterized the Victorian Age and the reaction which set in after World 
War I. Educational research has shown that children learn better and 
faster with methods wnich take account of their readiness, and psychology 
has demonstrated the harm which can come from harsh methods of toilet 
training, and other disciplines. 


The older edicts regarding strict feeding schedules, too, have 
yielded to much more relaxed methods, which have been amply proved better. 
Dr. Spock recognizes how confusing these changes in findings and theory 
can be to parents and strongly urges that parents trust much in their 
own beliefs and practices in regard to discipline. He says, "Moderate 
strictness - in the sense of requiring good manners, prompt obedience, 
orderliness - is not harmful to children so long as parents are basically 
kind and so long as the children are growing up happy and friendly." 


Nursery school teachers as well as parents, and teachers in elementary 


and even in junior high schools, will find much of interest and practical 
worth in this authoritative book. 


Baby and Child Care, Benjamin Spock, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1957 
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LET¢ts TALE BEG LAT. OR 





Theresa S. Mahler 


From the Chairman's Mail Bag 





Educational Development Act of 1958 


Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond, President, ACEI, in a letter to President 
Eisenhower has this to say about the Administration sponsored education 
program: ", . . The ACEI, founded in 1892, is a non-profit organization 
of more than 88,000 teachers and other persons concerned with the educa- 
tion and well-being of children from two to twelve years of age. While 
the Association is international, eighty-five thousand members live in 
the United States, and it is for them that I speak. 


"The proposed legislation seems to be focused upon secondary and 
higher education, with little attention to the education of younger 
children. Our members are seriously disturbed by the fact that the program 
over-looks the most important period of a child's life--the years when a 
child's interests and skills are first awakened and can be encouraged or 
allowed to die. As teachers of younger children, our members know that 
the guidance given the child at this time profoundly influences the 
learnings, habits and attitudes that he will carry into adult life. The 
teaching of mathematics begins in the early grades, as does scientific 
exploration. The lack of any provision for these important school years 
is a shocking omission in this bill. 


"Our Association wishes to do everything possible to help remedy this 
serious gap in the recommendations. It would be most unfortunate if at 
this time half-measures were taken to improve the education of only a 
segment of our population. Forthright action to improve education beginning 
with the earliest school years is required." 


% + % 


First announced by Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Folsom, the 
program calls for 10,000 four-year scholarships annually for the next four 
years for qualified high school graduates who lack funds for a college 
education, with preference given to science and mathematics students. An 
additional 5,500 fellowships to college graduates over the next four years 
would be expected to increase the supply of adequately prepared college 
teachers. Other provisions of the proposal: Federal grants to States ona 
50-50 matching basis to improve aptitude testing rograms and similar 
matching grants to improve student counseling; $61,.5 million for the National 
Science Foundation, part to go for laboratories and other facilities; Federal 
grants for foreign language training centers in universities and colleges. 

No provision is made for Federal aid to States for school construction. 
Estimated cost of the total program as originally outlined: $1 billion in 
Federal funds; $600 million in State Funds. 


% % + 
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Report of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 


Margaret LeFetra Thrift, NANE's representative on the Women's Joint 
Congressional Committee, writes about a meeting of that group held in 
Washington to hear reports on the work of the Joint Action Committee. The 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee was created by President Eisenhower 
pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 1957 Governors! Conference. 
Composed of seven members appointed by the President from his Cabinet and 
staff, and ten state governors appointed by the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Governors! Conference, the Committee met last summer to 
identify 1) functions that might be assumed to a greater extent or wholly 
by the States; 2) tax sources that might be relinquished by the national 
government for possible use by state or local governments; and 3) emerging 
problems that require attention by the various levels of government. In 
its first progress report, dated December, 1957, certain recommendations 
for action were made. These proposals would have far-reaching effects on 
many grants-in-aid programs. For instance, it was recommended that the 
States assume full responsibility for financial support of certain programs 
of vocational education with the further recommendation that governors and 
legislative bodies of the several states develop necessary means for 
providing additional funds to replace Federal grants. 


* % % 


The Committee has been asked to re-examine its proposal to shift full 
financial responsibility for the school lunch and milk programs to the 
States. Another item laid over by the Committee for further consideration 
was its recommendation that the States! share of costs of supplementary old 
age ie ee be increased to 50% and the Federal share be reduced from 

to * 


*% % % 


Two important questions raised at the WJCC Washington meeting were: 
What assurance have we that the return of tax sources to the States, as a 
substitute for Federal grants-in-aid, will enable poor states to meet the 
full cost of existing services to their people? Will the substitute 
financing plan improve the quality of services to men, women and children? 


* % + 


District of Columbia Child Labor Law 


On the encouraging side, Mrs. Thrift reports that after a year's careful 
study a previously recommended amendment to lower the standards of the 
District of Columbia Child Labor Law has been abandoned. A study undertaken 
by the Employment Committee of the Commissioner's Youth Council and the 
Washington public schools indicated that the provisions of the Child Labor 
Law have little to do with high school drop-outs. Unanimous approval has 
been given to a "job conditioning program" for Washington youth. Under this 
pilot project the schools will undertake additional counseling and guidance 


services and provide training and supervised work experience for high school 
students. 


% % % 
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Midwestern Legislative Committee 


Prize fer prompt action goes to Dr. Ruth Bender, Preisdent of the 
Midwestern Association for Nursery Education. Immediately after the Cincinnati 
NANE conference Dr. Bender appointed a legislative committee, the membership 
of which represents seven mid-western states. Miss Florence E. Bender, 

State Department of Public Welfare, Division of Social Administration, Oak 
Street at Ninth, Columbus 15, Ohio, is chairman of this committee. She 
advises that she hopes to have reports of interest from each of her co-workers 
soone In addition to Miss Bender, the members are: 


Prof. Elizabeth Fuller Mrs. Helen Parks 
Child Welfare Department 2018) Briarcliff 
University of Minnesota Detroit 21,Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Miss Helen Dawes Miss Mary Alice Russell 
School of Home Economics University of Iowa 
University of Wisconsin Iowa City, Iowa 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Helen Guernsey Miss Ethel MacIntyre 
3418 East 62nd Street National College of Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana Evanston, Illinois 

* + 


Action Favored to Regain State Support for Oregon Kindergartens 


Dr. Katherine H. Read, reporting from Corvallis, says, "we had a really 
stirring public hearing before the lecal school board here in which there 
was such oever-whelming support expressed for the established public kinder- 
gartens that the school board voted to continue them." 


*% % % 


Our Oregon correspondent goes on to say that since State support for 
kindergartens was withdrawn in the last session of the Oregon Legislature, 
"there seems to be a growing number of private pre-schools". Where public 
kindergartens have been established, they are usually being retained (with 
local funds) but communities are not adding kindergartens. 


% % % 


From another Oregon source we learn that in two school districts which 
have had kindergartens in their public school programs, the school budgets 
were rejected. However, when the budgets were reconsidered on the basis of 
individual items, the kindergarten programs were retained in both cases. 

A number of organizations, including the Oregon Association of Elementary 
Scheol Principals, ACEI, PTA, and AAUW have gone on record in favor of state 
support for kindergartens. It is expected that the support of these groups 
will be crystallized into a dynamic action program before the next session 
of the Oregon Legislature. 


% *% % 
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Virginia Association for Early Childhood Education Plans Early Childhood 
Education Study 


Mrs. Jane Moncure, President of the Virginia Association for Early 
Childhood Education, tells us that the Virginia Branch of the AAUW Is 
joining with the Virginia AECE in a request for a 1958 study survey of 
early childhood education in Virginia. In a meeting preparatory to the 
opening of the Virginia State Legislature, Mrs. Moncure spoke on "The 
Future for Nursery Education". "Before we can plan for the future in 
connection with improvement of educational standards for early childhood 
education, we need to know much more about what is happening in our 
state. How many children under six are there attending schools in 
Virginia? What kinds of schools are there? Where are the schools located? 
How many courses in early childhood education are being offered in our 
state? Do any colleges or universities give a degree in early childhood 
educatien? What are the local health and fire ordinances for the protec- 
tien of children? We need to know the answers to these and other questions 
before we can set about improving standards in this field." Mrs. Moncure 
concluded her talk with this thoughtful comment: "There is keen interest 
and enthusiasm among those persons professionally concerned with young 
children in Virginia. The soundest basis for improvement of standards 
in education is the interest and acceptance of the need for such improve- 
ment by teachers and administrators themselves." 


* % % 


The enthusiasm of the Virginia Association for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion is transmitted in a recently received copy of their sparkling newsletter. 
In fact, it's all we can do to keep from packing our little brown bag and 
taking off for Richmond to attend their Spring workshop,March 28th and 29th. 
It isn't that the theme for the conference, "Musical Experiences in Early 
Childhood Education", is so new and startling, it's just that Jane Moncure 
and Vivien Ackerknecht, Publicity Chairmen, turn out a news bulletin which 
talks “across the miles". 


* + % 


Increased Demand for Counseling Service 


An annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, just received 
from Mrs. Hazel B. Moore, Child Care Counselor for Arlington County, Virginia, 
points up the wide scope of various licensing programs. As long ago as May, 
1943, the Arlington County Board enacted a "child care ordinance" and 
appointed a child care counselor to "set up standards for private day schools, 
child care agencies, and any homes for the care and maintainence of aged, 
convalescent, or feeble minded persons in the county", and provided for the 
licensing and supervision of such agencies and institutions. The current 
report states that requests for counseling and referral for child care 
received during the year totalled 2,22 or 757 more than the year before. 
Approximately 20% of these requests were for information on kindergartens, 
nurseries and nursery schools. 


% + % 


Washington Planning to Tighten Licensing Law 


Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist for the State of Washington Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, writes that plans are underway to gather data on 
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legislative needs in preparation for the 1959 legislative session in 
Washington. Professional people from health, education and welfare, plus 
interested citizens will renew efforts to have legislation enacted at that 
session which would make it illegal to operate a day care center without 
a license. Present regulations carry no penalty clause. Miss Emerson 
promises more details of this project for the next issue. 


% * * 


Tax Deductions for Teachers 


NEA, working since 192 to have education expenses of teachers 
considered deductible business expense, is backing the King-Jenkins bill, 
HR 4.662. This measure, if passed, would permit deductions from gross 
income for educational expense including tuition, books, travel and 
living expenses while away from home up to a limit of $600 a year. For 
specific ways in which you can help promote interest in HR 4662, write to 
eg NEA Legislative Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 

» De Co 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM A CONFERENCE SESSION 
"Day Care in Today's Community" 


Reported by Mrs. Helen Parks, Nursery School Consultant, 
Michigan Department of Social Welfare 


According to the record, approximately 25% of the total number of 
registrants at the conference showed interest in this day care session 
for which Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief, Division of Day Care and Foster Homes, 
New York City Department of Health, acted as Chairman. At the end of the 
late afternoon meeting, the group of eighty some people decided to return 
for an unscheduled evening session. 


% * + 


Miss Goldsmith defined "day care" as, "the day time group care of 
young children which includes nursery schools, day nurseries, child care 
centers, day care centers, church groups and other agencies providing 
group experience for young children". The Chairman underscored the long 
history and deep roots of day care in the social scene and pointed out 
that this must not be allowed to be "an educational step-child". Miss 
Goldsmith spoke of the rapid transitions which have taken place in the 
services to young children and pointed out that whenever there is rapid 
change, problems are bound to exist. An important gain is that today 
groups representing all related professions are looking at children 
together. 
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Miss Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist, State Department of Public 
Assistance, Olympia, Washington, and one of the panelists, spoke on the 
need for an inter-disciplinary approach. "Differences of opinion exist. 
We have a mutual interest in the child and therefore areas of agreement 
on minimal essentials are found." Miss Emerson described how the Washington 
departments of health, fire and public assistance worked together to try to 
strengthen the laws regarding the licensing of day care facilities. 


+t % % 


Miss Judith Cauman, Day Care Consultant, Child Welfare League of 
America, resource person, reviewed the national scene on what is happening 
in day care. "Centers vary from a few children to over 100. The programs 
vary from excellent to very poor. Licensing is the first line of defense 
and there is increasingly more and more licensing because more and more 
children are in need of care. ##+ Communities are beginning to do some- 
thing about day care. They are strengthening their programs and raising 
their educational standards. There is growing concern for the needs of 
children and these concerns must be resolved within the community." 


* * + 


Miss Hazel Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Services, U. S. 
Office of Education, described the many kinds of services it is necessary 
to provide for families today because of changes in our culture and economy. 
She pointed out that schools must be oriented to the needs of the community 
and reviewed the history of the development of the child care program during 
the years when it was federally subsidized. 


% % % 


Theresa S. Mahler, Director, San Francisco Child Care Centers, relatei 
the operation of the San Francisco Child Care Centers to the total child 
care program in California which serves approximately 13,000 children in 
h6 school districts. Mrs. Mahler pointed out that the terms “day care” and 
"child care" often are used to describe services for pre-kindergarten children 
only. In California the child care program serves both nursery and school- 
age children. Describing the development of the program over the years, 
from the time when it was federally supported, the transition to a State 
program and the present operation, the speaker empnasized the need for 
obtaining a wide variety of community support. This support is essential 
to the obtaining of necessary legislation for a continuance of the program 
and is necessary to the maintaining of educational standards. Adequately 
prepared teachers deserve adequate salaries. This means that communities, 
and legislators, must be sold on the idea of providing sufficient funds to 
maintain effective educationally based programs. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE STATES 


cea The Honorable Goodwin Ge Knight, Governor of California and 
yors throughout the state proclaimed January 19-26 as Nursery Education 
Week. Various aspects of nursery education were widely publicized and 
special meetings, open houses and workshops were held throughout the state. 


A workshop to interest nursery school teachers in enrolling deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children in nursery schools for hearing children was 
sponsored by the Jonn Tracy Clinic and SCANE. The clinic's filn, 
"Listening Eyes" was shown. 


The Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, is holding an essay contest 
from January 1 to April 1. A cash prize of fifty dollars will be given 
annually to a member of a Junior College Student Teachers Club whose 

essay on "The Nursery School Teacher", is judged best by a panel selected 
by the staff of Pacific Oaks. The purposes of the award are (1) To 
interest future teachers in the complete range of educational opportunities 
for children and teachers and (2) to emphasize the significance of nursery 
education in cnild development and family life. 


Marjorie Stern, Chairman of the Teacher Training Committee for the 
Northern California Association for Nursery Education reports that this 
committee is making a survey of the various institutions in California 
which are training nursery school teacners, It is hoped that the materiai 
collected from the survey will enable the committee to draw some conclu- 
sions as to what should be included in a nursery school credential 
requirement in this state. Results of the survey will be presented t» 

the membership at a general meeting in the spring. 


Francis S. Stiles, State Correspondent 


a During the Fall of 1957, the Minnesota Preschool Association 
started a new project developing, printing, and distributing a news notes 
type publication for nursery school teachers. Nursery school staffs are 
invited to contribute articles, program ideas, and similar material for 

a monthly paper. 


A low rent housing project is being developed in Minneapolis with federal 
and local funds. Mrs. Barbara Rubenzer McDonald, Day Care Consultant with 
the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, is assisting the Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority Staff in planning the nursery school facilities 

to be included in the project Community Center. There are possibilities 
for the direction of an all-day nursery, parent cooperative nursery school, 
and day care center for school age children, depending on the future needs 
of parents and children in the area, 


Elizabeth M. Fuller, State Correspondent 


UTAH: Intermountain School, operated by the United States Indian Bureau, 

a co-educational boarding school for 2500 Navajo students is located at 
Brigham City. The Employees Association of the school operate a day care 
center for the children of working mothers. The center is open from 

7:30 AeMe to 5:15 P.M. It is licensed by the Utah State Welfare Department 
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to care for 65 children from two months of age up to school age. There 
are 5U children regulurly enrolled and 15 children who attend on an 
irregular basis. The Home Economics Department of the school uses the 
day care center as a training laboratory in child care. Each Junior 
female student spends one-half day for two weeks learning fundamentals 
and observing. Then, for two weeks she spends the entire day assisting 
with the chilaren of all ages. Each student has an opportunity to 
assist in preparing and serving the mid-morning and afternoon juice 

and nooneday lunch. 


Mrs. Vara S. Fife is the head teacher at the center. She is employed by 
the Employees Association and is assisted by three other teachers including 
a@ practical nurse. Mrs. Olive H. Kotter has charge of training the Navajo 
students. She is an employee of the Indian Service and is on the staff of 
the Home Economics Department of the school. 


Ruby Eames, State Correspondent 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NANE CAN HELP YOu 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 


libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences, 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form 
below and mail with check payable 
to the National Association for 
Nursery Education, to Dorothy 
Jean Lane, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Member : 
Active ($5.00) 


Student ($1.00) 








Life ($100.00) 





UeSe Possessions ($2) 


Canada ($2.00) 


To obtain information without obliga- 
tion about how an organization may 
become affiliated with NANE, send the 
information requested below to: 


National Association for Nursery 
Education 

Barbara Fischer, Secretary 
Stephens College, Box 820 
Columbia, Missouri 


Name of organization 








Name of person requesting information 





Mexico ($2.00) 





All other countries ($l) 


Address 








Your Name 





Address 








Date 





Relationship to above organization 








INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A, LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 
Salary: 


For Information 
Contact: 


Position: 


Job: 
Qualifications: 
Salary: 


For Information 
Contacts: 


ON THE STAFF SIDE 





Senior Nursery School Teacher 

The Detroit Cerebral Palsy Center 
3005 Grand River Avenue 
Farmington, Michigan 


Position involves supervision of three female attendants 
and ten volunteer aides. It is a full treatment center 
for young cerebral palsy children of normal intelligence. 
All of the ancillary services are integrated with a 
nursery program. Twenty to twenty five children are at 
the center for day care, five days a week, ten and a 
half months out of the year. 


A nursery school teacher with training in special education 


Salary, as established by United Community Services, 
ranges from $100 to $5100. The position is covered by 
social security. A retirement plan has been authorized, 
but is not yet in effect. Vacation includes 10 days at 
Christmas, ten days at Easter, and the full month of 
August. Salary raises are on merit, as well as cost 
of living index. Uniforms are furnished and laundered, 


Mrs. Francis W. Schilling 
Executive Director 


+ + + + 

Nursery School Teacher 

The Detroit Cerebral Palsy Center 
301.05 Grand River Avenue 
Farmington, Michigan 


A regular nursery school teacher who will work under 
supervision. 


Two years of college and two years experience with 
in-service training in nursery school work. 


Salary range, $3600 to $4200 


Mrse Francis W. Schilling 
Executive Director 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1957 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOOL ccccccccccccccccccesccsccssecsscseed 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery SCHOOLSccccccceccccvecccscessecccesees 
Young Children and the Chufch Schodlecececccccccccccevcccesesseesssessecere 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond cccocecccccccccccsescsscccoscceed 
Sharing--A new Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ BOCK cccendcodcocoeceoococecoosoocosoes 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies he; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25 200) cccccccvcccccccccccccesecccccccees 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.AeN.-E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, Noe l, LW 2cccccccccccccccccccccccecoccecceoes 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, Noe 2, 195h.e0$ 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 


230 


$ .10 
$ 35 


225 
235 


005 
10 
015 


American Academy of Pediatricseccccccccccccccccccccccceccccceccecceceseees 205 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, IDnT cccccccccccccccccccccccccee$le2d 


A Good Nursery School in Your FreePublic School--That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, IT occccecccccccccccccccccceccceees 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten?. by Sister Mary de LordeSececoceccec$ 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

by Isabelle Diehleeccccccccccccccccccccccce cc ccccecceceesesecsceeseseseoes 
Essentials of Nursery SCHOOL] Educationecececccccccccccccecccceseseseseceecs 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

(25 or more copies 25¢ SCN) coccccccecececececccevececceccccccccececcccecs 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

(25 or more copies 1S¢ BOON) o 660600666060 0SS SSS OSSS CC OOSEECCoCCCECOOSOCOSeS$ 
Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or moreecccccccccccccccseed 
Schoéls for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countriesccccccecccccccceccsecece 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more coptes 35¢ Oh d6bo0s 6006000000600000000000008 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) ecccccccccesccesesh 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

(25 or more copies 1S¢ 0 1400000660 60666060 h00504600560000000000686060606068 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ 98) 660000060 6066040460 be0bbb0b00sescoocecooesoecocec$ 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) cccccccccccceccesed 


ORDER BLANK 


005 
~10 


10 


$ .50 


230 
«20 
005 


$ .50 


250 
005 
220 
250 


005 


This folder may be used for orderinge Current publications list will be sent 


with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired in __ 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 





Address 





City zone State 








All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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